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PREFATORY  NOTE 

Agreement  between  the  Sintenis  (Teubner,  1873- 
1875)  and  Bekker  (Tauchnitz,  1855-1857)  texts  of 
the  Parallel  Lives  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  the 
text  of  the  present  edition.  Any  preference  of  one 
to  the  other  where  they  differ,  and  any  departure 
from  both,  have  been  indicated.  All  the  Lives 
included  in  this  volume  are  contained  in  the  Codex 
Seitenstettensis  (S),  and  occasional  use  has  been 
made  of  the  collations  of  that  MS.  by  W.  Meyer 
(Leipzig,  1890).  Since  no  collations  of  Codex 
Parisinus  1676  (F*),  the  excellent  MS.  so  closely 
related  to  S,  have  been  accessible  to  the  Editor,  its 
readings  could  only  be  inferred  here  and  there  from 
the  text  and  notes  of  Stephanus.  No  attempt  has 
been  made,  naturally,  to  furnish  either  a  diplomatic 
text  or  a  full  critical  apparatus.  The  reading  which 
follows  the  colon  in  the  critical  notes  is  that  of  the 
Teubner  Sintenis,  and  also,  unless  otherwise  stated 
in  the  note,  of  the  Tauchnitz  Bekker. 


PREFATORY   NOTE 

The  translation  must  speak  for  itself.  Its  author^ 
like  Plutarch  himself^  prays  that  he  may  find  kindly 
readers^  and  feels  reasonably  confident  of  doing  so 
among  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Plutarch's  Greek.  All  the  standard  trans- 
lations of  the  Lives  have,  of  course,  been  carefully 
compared  and  utilized. 


B.  PERRIN. 


New  Haven,  Conneotiout,  U.S.A. 
February,  1914. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Plutarch's  Life  anp  Writings 

Plutarch  was  born  at  Chaeroneia,  a  small  town  on 
the  northern  confines  of  Boeotia,  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  of  ample  means  and  generous  culture, 
and  was  liberally  educated.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
the  most  attractive  university  town  in  his  day  for 
both  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Ammonius  of  Lamptrae,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
deeply  versed  in  religious  lore.  Returning  to  his 
native  town,  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  represent 
it  as  deputy  to  the  Roman  governor  of  the  province 
of  Greece.  That  he  travelled  extensively  over 
Greece,  visited  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Italy,  and 
resided  much  at  Rome,  may  be  inferred  from  his 
writings,  as  most  that  is  known  about  him  must  be 
inferred.  At  Rome,  he  was  in  charge  of  certain 
public  business,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to  learn 
thoroughly  the  Latin  language,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses in  the  introduction  to  his  Demosthenes.  But 
Greek     was    the   language    of    literary  and    polite 
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know  just  what  manner  of  man  the  author  of  the 
Lives  was.  They  tell  us,  as  the  Lives  do  not,  "  of  the 
points  of  view,  moral  and  rehgious,  from  which  he 
contemplated  not  this  man's  life  or  the  other's,  but 
the  whole  life  of  men.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  affirm 
that  of  the  two  halves  of  Plutarch's  writings,  of 
his  Lives  and  his  Morals,  each  constitutes  a 
complement  of  the  other;  the  one  setting  forth 
to  us,  and,  so  far  as  this  was  possible,  from 
ideal  points  of  view,  what  the  ancient  world 
had  accomplished  in  the  world  of  action,  and  the  other 
what,  in  like  manner,  it  had  aimed  at  and  accom- 
plished in  the  world  of  thought "  (Trench,  Plutarch, 
p.  90).  But  even  in  the  Lives,  Plutarch  is  far  more 
moralist  than  historian. 

Greece,  after  passing  under  Roman  sway,  lost 
sight  gradually  of  her  great  men  of  action,  and 
contented  herself  with  the  glories  of  her  men  of 
thought.  Here  surely  the  dominant  Romans  could 
not  vie  with  her.  It  was  to  prove  that  the  more 
remote  past  of  Greece  could  show  its  lawgivers, 
commanders,  statesmen,  patriots,  and  orators,  as  well 
as  the  nearer  and  therefore  more  impressive  past  of 
Rome,  that  the  Parallel  Lives  were  written.  With 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  the  greatest  man  of 
Rome,  Plutarch  matched  Epaminondas,  the  greatest 
man  of  Greece.  This  pair,  or  ^^book,"  of  Lives  is 
unfortunately  lost.  With  Camillus,  who  saved  Rome 
from  the  Gauls,  he  matched  Themistocles,  who  saved 
Athens  from  the  Persians.     Then  followed,  as  nearly 
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that  of  Archbishop  Trench,  which  was  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  in  1873,  and  in  a 
second  edition  in  1874.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  had 
already  furnished  a  characteristic  essay  on  Plutarch 
as  an  Introduction  to  Goodwin's  revision  of  the 
translation  of  the  Morals  "  by  several  hands " 
(Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1870,  reprinted,  1889). 
To  the  edition  of  North's  translation  of  the  Lives  in 
the  '^  Tudor  Translations "  (London,  David  Nutt, 
1895-96),  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Wyndham  furnished 
an  Introduction  of  superlative  power  and  excellence. 
Professor  Mahaffy's  chapters  on  Plutarch  in  his  Greek 
World  tinder  Roman  Sway  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1890, 
pp.  291-350=  TAe  Silver  Age  of  the  Greek  World, 
Chicago  and  London,  1906,  pp.  339-402)  abound  in 
discriminating  and  suggestive  appreciations.  Finally^ 
mention  may  be  made  of  Plutarch*s  Themistocles  and 
AristideSy  newly  translated,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Bernadotte  Perrin,  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner  s  Sons,  1901. 
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I.  "ila-Trep  iv  tuU  y€a)ypcuf>Lai^,  &  Xoacrce 
SeveKLcov,  oi  iaropiKoX  tcl  Sca(l>€vyovTa  rrjv 
yv&GLv  avTcov  T0t9  ia'xcLTOif;  fxepeai  r&v  Trcvd- 
Ktov  7rL€^ovvr€<;,  alria^;^  7rapaypd(f>ov(Tiv  on  "Ta 
S'  iireKBiva  Olve^  avvBpoi  /cal  OrjoccoSeK; "  ^  "  7n;\o9 
atSi/^9"  ^  "  ^kvBlkov  Kpvo<;  "  r)  **  iriXayo^;  ireirri- 
709,"  oi5tg)9  ifioX  irepX  Tr)v  r&v  /Sicov  t&v  irapaX- 
XijfKcov  ypa(f)7]v,  rov  i^cxrov  cIkotl  \6y(p  koI  /3dac- 
.  fjLOV  laTOpia  irpayfiaTcov  e')(pfievri  ')(p6vov  BieXOovri, 
Trepl  T&v  dvcoTepco  koXw  ^Ix^v  elirelv  "TA  S' 
eireKeiva  TeparcoSr)  kuI  rpayiKct  TroirjTol  xal 
fiv6oypd(f>oi  vi/jLOvrai,  koX  ovxer'  exet  Triariv 
2  ovBk  cra<f)riveLavr  eVel  Se  rov  irepX  Av/covpyov 
Tov  vofioOerov  KaX  Nofia  rov  ^aaiXicD^  \6yov 
i/cB6vT€<;,  ihoKOVfiev  ovk  hv  dX6y(o<;  t^  'Pg)/au\^ 
irpoaava/Srjvac,  irXria-iov  t&v  ^(povcov  avrov  rf) 
iaropia  yeyovore^,  (tkoitovvti  he  fioi 

^  airlas  Amyot,   Stephanus,   Corals,   Sintenis^  with  C; 
Bekker  and  Sintenis^  have  ivtns  {explaining  some  by  Baying). 
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I.  Just  as  geographers,  O  Socius  Senecio,^  crowd 
on  to  the  outer  edges  of  their  maps  the  parts  of  the 
earth  which  elude  their  knowledge,  with  explanatory 
notes  that  "  What  lies  beyond  is  sandy  desert  without 
water  and  full  of  wild  beasts/'  or  "  blind  marsh,"  or 
"Scythian  cold,"  or  "frozen  sea,"  so  in  the  writing 
of  my  Parallel  Lives,  now  that  I  have  traversed  those 
periods  of  time  which  are  accessible  to  probable 
reasoning  and  which  afford  basis  for  a  history  dealing 
with  facts,  I  might  well  say  of  the  earlier  periods  : 
"  What  lies  beyond  is  full  of  marvels  and  unreality, 
the  land  of  poets  and  fabulists,  of  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity." But  after  publishing  my  account  of 
Lyeurgus  the  lawgiver  and  Numa  the  king,  I  thought 
1  might  not  unreasonably  go  back  still  farther  to 
Romulus,  now  that  my  history  had  brought  me  near 
his  times.     And  as  I  asked  myself, 

^  One  of  the  many  friends  whom  Plutarch  made  during  his 
residence  at  Rome.  He  was  four  times  consul  between  the 
years  98  and  107  B.c.  Plutarch  addresses  him  also  at  the 
opening  of  the  DemoatJienes  and  the  Dionj  thus  dedicating  to 
him  these  **  books." 
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'^  With  such  a  warrior  "  (as  Aeschylus  says)  "who  will 
dare  to  fight  ?  '* 

"  Whom  shall  I  set  against  him  ?  Who  is  com- 
petent?'* 

it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  make  the  founder 
of  lovely  and  famous  Athens  the  counterpart  and 
parallel  to  the  father  of  invincible  and  glorious 
Rome.  May  I  therefore  succeed  in  purifying  Fable, 
making  her  submit  to  reason  and  take  on  the  sem- 
blance of  History.  But  wive  re  she  obstinately  dis- 
dains to  make  herself  credible,  and  refuses  to  admit 
any  element  of  probability,  I  shall  pray  for  kindly 
readers,  and  such  as  receive  with  indulgence  the 
tales  of  antiquity. 

II.  It  seemed  to  me,  then,  that  many  resemblances 
made  Theseus  a  fit  parallel  to  Romulus.  For  both 
were  of  uncei:tain  and  obscure  parentage,  and  got 
the  reputation  of  descent  from  gods ; 

"  Both  were  also  warriors,  as  surely  the  whole  world 
knoweth,*'  ^ 

and  with  their  strength,  combined  sagacity.  Of  the 
world's  two  most  illustrious  cities,  moreover,  Rome 
and  Athens,  Romulus  founded  the  one,  and  Theseus 
made  a  metropolis  of  the  other,  and  each  resorted  to 
the  rape  of  women.  •  Besides,  neither  escaped 
domestic  misfortunes  and  the  resentful  anger  of  kin- 
dred, but  even  in  their  last  days  both  are  said  to 
have  come  into  collision  with  their  own  fellow-citizens, 

^  Hiad  vii,  281,  of  Aias  TeUmon  and  Hector. 
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if  there  is  any  aid  to  the  truth  in  what  seems  to 
have  been  told  with  the  least  poetic  exaggeration. 

III.  The  lineage  of  Theseus,  on  the  father  s  side, 
goes  back  to  Erechtheus  and  the  first  children  of  the 
soil;  on  the  mother's  side,  to  Pelops.  For  Pelops 
was  the  strongest  of  the  kings  in  Peloponnesus 
quite  as  much  on  account  of  the  number  of  his 
children  as  the  amount  of  his  wealth.  He  gave 
many  daughters  in  marriage  to  men  of  highest  rank, 
and  scattered  many  sons  among  the  cities  as  their 
rulers.  One  of  these,  named  Pitt  he  us,  the  grand- 
father of  Theseus,  founded  the  little  city  of  Troezen, 
and  had  the  highest  repute  as  a  man  versed  in  the 
lore  of  his  times  and  of  the  greatest  wisdom.  Now 
the  wisdom  of  that  day  had  some  such  form  and 
force  as  that  for  which  Hesiod  was  famous,  especially 
in  the  sententious  maxims  of  his  *'  Works  and  Days.'* 
One  of  these  maxims  is  ascribed  to  Pittheus, 
naibely : — 

"  Payment  pledged  to  a  man  who  is  dear  must  be 
ample  and  certain."  ^ 

At  any  rate,  this  is  what  Aristotle  the  philosopher 
says,  2  and  Euripides,^  when  he  has  Hippolytus 
addressed  as  "  nursling  of  the  pure  and  holy  Pit- 
theus," shows  what  the  world  thought  of  Pittheus. 

Now  Aegeus,  king  of  Athens,  desiring  to  have 
children,  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  Pythian 
priestess  the  celebrated  oracle  in  which  she  bade  him 
to  have  intercourse  with  no  woman  until  he  came  to 
Athens.  But  Aegeus  thought  the  words  of  the 
command  somewhat  obscure,  and  therefore  turned 

1  Verse  370.        ^  Fragment  556.        '  Hippolytus,  11. 
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aside  to  Troezen  and  commanicated  to  Pittbeus  the 
words  of  the  god^  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Loose    not    the    wine-skin*s    jutting    neck,  great 

chief  of  the  people. 
Until  thou  shalt  have  come  once  more  to  the  city  of 

Athens."  ^ 

This  dark  saying  Pittheus  apparently  understood, 
and  persuaded  him,  or  beguiled  him,  to  have  inter- 
course with  his  daughter  Aethra.  Aegeus  did  so,  and 
then  learning  that  it  was  the  daughter  of  Pittheus 
with  whom  he  had  consorted,  and  suspecting  that 
she  ,was  with  child  by  him,  he  left  a  sw^ord  and  a 
pair  of  sandals  hidden  under  a  great  rock,  which  had 
a  hollow  in  it  just  large  enough  to  receive  these 
objects.  He  told  the  princess  alone  about  this,  and 
bade  her,  if  a  son  should  be  born  to  her  from  him, 
and  if,  when  he  came  to  man*s  estate,  he  should  be 
able  to  lift  up  the  rock  and  take  away  what  had  been 
left  under  it,  to  send  that  son  to  him  with  the 
tokens,  in  all  secrecy,  and  concealing  his  journey  as 
much  as  possible  from  everybody ;  for  he  was 
mightily  in  fear  of  the  sons  of  Pallas,^  who  were 
plotting  against  him,  and  who  despised  him  on 
account  of  his  childlessness  ;  and  they  were  fifty  in 
number,  these  sons  of  Pallas.  Then  he  went  away. 
IV.  When  Aethra  gave  birth  to  a  son,  he  was  at 
once  named  Theseus,  as  some  say,  because  the 
tokens  for  his  recognition  had  been  placed  ^  in  hiding  ; 
but  others  say  that  it  was  afterwards  at  Athens,  when 
Aegeus  acknomledged'^  him  as  his  son.     He  was  reared 

J  Cf.  Euripides,  Medea,  674,  676  (Kirchhoff). 
2  His  brother. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  English  the  play  on  the 
Greek  words. 
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in  the  very  manner  in  which  many  men  had  been 
destroyed  by  hunself,  and  Ke  did  this  without  practice 
or  even  acquaintance  with  the  monster's  device,  but 
showing  that  valour  is  superior  to  all  device  and 
practice.  Now  Sinis  had  a  very  beautiful  and  stately 
daughter,  named  Perigune.  This  daughter  took  to 
flight  when  her  father  was  killed,  and  Theseus  went 
about  in  search  of  her.  But  she  had  gone  off  into  a 
place  which  abounded  greatly  in  shrubs  and  rushes 
and  wild  asparagus,  and  with  exceeding  innocence 
and  childish  simplicity  was  supplicating  these  plants, 
as  if  they  understood  her,  and  vowing  that  if  they 
would  hide  and  save  her,  she  would  never  trample 
them  down  nor  bum  them.  When,  however,  Theseus 
called  upon  her  and  gave  her  a  pledge  that  he  would 
treat  her  honourably  and  do  her  no  wrong,  she  came 
forth,  and  after  consorting  with  Theseus,  bore  him 
Melanippus,  and  afterwards  lived  with  Dei'oneus,  son 
of  Eurytus  the  Oechalian,  to  whom  Theseus  gave 
her.  From  Melanippus  the  son  of  Theseus,  loxus 
was  born,  who  took  part  with  Ornytus  in  leading  a 
colony  into  Caria  ;  whence  it  is  ancestral  usage  with 
the  loxids,  men  and  women,  not  to  burn  either  the 
asparagus-thorn  or  the  rush,  but  to  revere  and 
honour  them. 

IX.  Now  the  Crommyonian  sow,  which  they  called 
Phaea,  was  no  insignificant  creature,  but  fierce  and 
hard  to  master.  This  sow  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
encounter  and  slay,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  to 
perform  all  his  exploits  under  compulsion,  and  at  the 
same  time  because  he  thought  that  while  the  brave 
man  ought  to  attack  villainous  men  only  in  self 
defence,  he  should  seek  occasion  to  risk  his  life  in 
battle  with  the  nobler  beasts.     However,  some  say 
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XI.  In  Eleusis^  moreover,  he  out-wrestled  Cercyon 
the  Arcadian  and  killed  him ;  and  going  on  a  little 
farther,  at  Erinetis,  he  killed  Damastes,  surnamed 
Procrustes,  by  compelling  him  to  make  his  own  body 
fit  his  bed,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  with  those  of 
strangers.  And  he  did  this  in  imitation  of  Heracles. 
For  that  hero  punished  those  who  offered  him 
violence  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  plotted  to 
serve  him,  and  therefore  sacrificed  Busiris,  wTcstled 
Antaeus  to  death,  slew  Cycnus  in  single  combat,  and 
killed  Termerus  by  dashing  in  his  skull.  It  is  from 
him,  indeed,  as  they  say,  that  the  name  '^  Termerian 
mischief"  comes,  for  Termerus,  as  it  would  seem, 
used  to  kill  those  who  encountered  him  by  dashing 
his  head  against  theirs.  Thus  Theseus  also  went  on 
his  way  chastising  the  wicked,  who  were  visited  with 
the  same  violence  from  him  which  they  were  visiting 
upon  others,  and  suffered  justice  after  the  manner  of 
their  own  injustice. 

XII.  As  he  went  forward  on  his  journey  and 
came  to  the  river  Cephisus,  he  was  met  by  men  of 
the  race  of  the  Phytalidae,  who  greeted  him  first, 
and  when  he  asked  to  be  purified  from  bloodshed, 
cleansed  him  with  the  customary  rites,  made  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices,  and  feasted  him  at  their  house. 
This  was  the  first  kindness  which  he  met  with  on  his 
journey. 

It  was,  then,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month 
Cronius,  now  called  Hecatombaeon,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  arrived  at  Athens.  And  when  he  entered 
the  city,  he  found  public  affairs  full  of  confusion  and 
dissension,  and  the  private  affairs  of  Aegeus  and  his 
household  in  a  distressing  condition.     For  Medea, 
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8i€\6vT€^  iavroif^  ol  fjth  iiAi^mm  X^yVrtftf  ft 
iX(opovu  hrl  rh  &rrv  fjterh  rou  'irotjiMkr/'^l:  M  ; 
rapyrfTToi    xpv^vr&i    iavroin    ii^^svop^/iig 

lerjpv^  fi€T  avT&fV,  aififp/Aypova'$09»  ipojiA  ham*  ■■ 
o5to9  i^ijyyeike  t^  ©lytreJ  rh  fieffovJ^fiipa  tt^^  -i 

eveipevovtn  irdura^  hU^eipev.  oi  Sifnerk  TOJr  ^i 
noXXain-o?  irvOopevoi  Sieavdpfftfav.  ibt  r€/6nif  ^ 
^aal  T^  JlaXXvfv&ov  iij/i^  irp^Tov*Kyvovalm»  -, 
hnyafuav  p^  elifoif  pujBk  /cffpvTrea^eu  tov-  ' 
Tnx^pf'Ov  Trap*  avroi^  ^**A«overe  Xey'**  fUfrmkn, 
yctp  TovvopM  8ut  rifv  irpohoalav  rov  &vSp6^, 

XIY.  ^O  Be  Sfjaeif^  ivepyo^  elmi  ffovkiptevos, 
apu  Sk  Kal  S7fp^y(&y&v,  i^'Xjffep  hrl  rhv  Mapa^ 
Otovtov  ravpov,  ovtc  6\lya  irpdtfpdira  rol^  oUcavtr^ 
TTfv  TeTpdiroXiv  irapi^ovTa'  fcal  xi^ipdQO'AiJueinf^ 
iireSel^aTo  ^rnvra  Sih  rod  aareo^ -iKdaa^,  elra  r^ 
2  ^AiroWeovi  r^  A€Xxf>ivLfp  xariffvaev,  17  '  Si 
^E/caXi;  Kal  rb  irepl  airrrfv  p>vOo\6yif)fia  tov 
^evia-p^v  zeal  t%  viroSo)(i]^  eouce  /li^  irdani^ 
dp4>ip€lv  oKrfOela^.  edvov  yhp  'lEicaXi](na^  ql 
irepi^  Brjp^i  avviovre^  'E/taX^  A^if,  KaX  ripf 
*Efcd\r}v  irlp^ov,  *EiKa\ivrjv  viroKopi^op^vot  8ih  ro 
KaKeivrfV  viov  Svra  Kop^ihy  tov  Sijaea  ^evi^ovaav 
dcTrdaaaffat   7rp€al3vTLKa>^   /cal    (l)L\o(f>pov€ta0ai 

^  *E/coA^<rm  the  correction  of  Cora^  :  *EKa\4i<Fiop^ 
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oySoai^  rijjL&aiv.  rj  yap  0780^9  icvfio^  air  dpriov 
irp&TO^  otnTa  teal  rov  irpwrov  rerparydvov  Si- 
trXaala,  to  fiov^fiov  fcai  Bva/civrjTov  olKelov  ^ei 
TTJ^  rov  deov  Svvdfiea)^,  hv  da<f)d\€iov  xal  yairjoypv 
Trpotrovofid^ofiev. 
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of  violence,  and  finally,  in  a  school  for  boys,  he 
smote  with  his  fist  the  pillar  which  supported  the 
roof^  broke  it  in  two,  and  brought  down  the  house. 
The  boys  were  killed,  and  Aristeas,  being  pursued, 
took  refuge  in  a  great  chest,  closed  the  lid  down, 
and  held  it  so  fast  that  many  men  with  their  united 
strength  could  not  pull  it  up ;  but  when  they  broke 
the  chest  to  pieces,  the  man  was  not  to  be  found, 
alive  or  dead.  In  their  dismay,  then,  they  sent 
messengers  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the 
Pythian  priestess  gave  them  this  answer  : — 

''Last  of  the  heroes  he,  Cleomedes,  Astypalaean." 

It  is  said  also  that  the  body  of  Alcmene  disappeared, 
as  they  wfere  canying  her  forth  for  burial,  and  a 
stone  was  seen  lying  on  the  bier  instead.  In  short, 
many  such  fables  are  told  by  writers  who  improbably 
ascribe  divinity  to  the  mortal  features  in  human 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  divinie. 

At  any  rate,  to  reject  entirely  the  divinity  of 
human  virtue,  were  impious  and  base ;  but  to  mix 
heaven  with  earth  is  foolish.  Let  us  therefore  take 
the  safe  course  and  grant,  with  Pindar,^  that 

"  Our    bodies    all    must    follow   death's   supreme 
behest. 
But  something  Hving  still  survives,  an  image  of 

life,  for  this  alone 
Comes  from  the  gods.  " 

Yes,  it  comes  from  them,  and  to  them  it  returns,  not 
with  its  body,  but  only  when  it  is  most  completely 
separated  and  set  free  from  the  body,  and  becomes 
altogether  pure,  fleshless,  and  undefiled.     For  '^  ;i  dry 

1  Fragment  131,  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Or.  i.*  p.  427. 
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'Pa)/LM5X^  fj^v  yctp  17  atarripia  fierct  7ro\X%  inrrjp^e 
Oe&v  €Vfi€P€La^,  6  S'  Alyet  BoOel^  XP^^/^^>  amk- 
'X€<r6ai,  fyvvavKo^  iirX  ^evrj^;,  Soikcp  airo<f>alveLV 
irapk  yvtofjbTfv  0e&v  yeyovivai  rijv  6b;<r^a)9 
reKvaxrip, 
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preserved  by  the  signal  favour  of  the  gods^  while 
the  oracle  given  to  Aegeus^  forbidding  him  to  ap- 
proach a  woman  while  in  a  foreign  land^  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  birth  of  Theseus  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
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AYK0YPr02 

I.  Uepl  AvKovpyov  tov  vofwOerov  KadoXov  /ihf 
ovSkv  €<niv  elireiv  avafif^KT^rjTriTOV,  ov  ye  xal 
761/09  fcal  airohrjfua  koX  reXevrfj  Kal  irpo^  iiraciv 
rj  Trepl  roif^  vofiov^  avrov  zeal  rrfv  iroXireiav 
irpayfiareia  Sia<f>6pov<;  ea-xn^ev  ItTTopia^,  rJKiffTa 
Se  oi  xpopoi  Koff  069  yirfoveif  6  avrfp  ofioXoyovprcu, 
oi  fi€v  yhp  *I<f>LT(p  (TwaKfidaat  /cat  auvStaOelpai 
Tr)v  ^OXvfiinaKr^v  ixexeipCap  Xeyovaiv  avrov,  &v 
ear  I  xal  *  ApiaToriXtf^  6  if>CKo(TO^o^,  T€/efii]piov 
7rpoa<f>€p(ov  TOV  ^OXvfiiriaai  Siaxov  ev  ^  rovvofia 
2  TOV  Avfcovpyov  Siaa-d^eraL  xarayeypafifiivov  oi 
8e  Tal<;  StaSo%at9  r&v  iv  ^irdprtf  fiefiaatXevfco- 
Tcov  avaXeyop^voc  rbv  xpovov,  wairep  ^lEparoaOhni^ 
Kal  'A7roXX6Sft)/oo9,  ovk  0X170*9  ereai  irpeafixnepov 
d'rro<f>aLvovai  rip;  irpcoTi]^  ^OXvp/mdSo^;.  TUfUUO^ 
Be  vTTOVoei,  Svelv  iv  XirdpTTj  yeyovortov  AvKOvpy&v 
OV  Kara  rbv  avrov  ^ovov,  r^  eriptp  rh^  apu^oh 
Trpd^€c<;  Sea  rrjv  Bo^av  dvatcelaOat'  Ka\  rov  ye 
TT pea ^vrepov  ov  iropp^jn  r&v  'Op^ijpov  yeyovevcu 
Xpoveov,  eviot  Be  Kal  Kar   o-^Jriv  evrvx^iv  *Op,i^pf, 
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he  made  the  fitst  month  ;  February^  which  had  been 
twelfUi  and  last^  thus  became  the  second  month,  as 
now.  But  there  are  many  who  say  that  these  months 
of  January  and  February  were  added  to  the  calendar 
by  Nttida,  and  that  at  the  outset  the  Romans  had 
only  ten  monthis  in  their  year,  as  some  Barbarisms 
have  three,  and  sis,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Arcadians 
have  foar>  and  the  Acarnanians  six ;  the  Aegyptisin 
year  had  at  first  only  a  single  month  in  it,  afterwards 
four,  as  we  are  told.  And  therefore,  though  they  in- 
habit a  very  recent  country,^  they  have  the  creit  of 
being  a  very  aiicient  people,  and  load  their  genealo- 
gies with  a  prodigious  number  of  years,  since  they 
really  count  their  months  as  so  many  years. 

XIX.  That  the  Romans  had  at  first  only  ten 
months  in  their  year,  and  not  twelve,  is  proved  by  the 
name  of  their  last  month;  for  they  still  call  it 
December,  or  the  tenth  month.  And  that  March 
used  to  be  their  first  month,  is  proved  by  the  sequence 
of  months  after  it ;  for  the  fifth  month  after  it  used 
to  be  called  Quintilis,  the  sixth  Sextilis,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest.  Therefore,  when  they  placed  January 
and  February  before  March,  they  were  guilty  of 
naming  the  above-mentioned  month  Quintilis,  or 
fifth,  but  counting  it  seventh.  And  besides,  it 
was  reasonable  that  March,  which  is  consecrate  to 
Mars,  should  be  put  in  the  first  place  by  Romulus, 
and  April  in  the  second  place,  since  this  month 
is  named  after  Aphrodite.  In  it  they  sacrificed  to 
this  goddess,  and  on  its  first  day  the  women  bathe 
with  myrtle  garlands  on  their  heads.  Some,  how- 
ever, say  that  April,  with  its   smooth  "  p,"  cannot 

^  Perhaps  as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Nile  (Herod,  ii. 
5  and  9). 
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otter  destmction.  Nevertheless,  this  remains  a 
great  feature  in  Noma's  career^  and  one  really 
divine,  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  vet  was 
sommoned  to  the  throne,  where  he  changed  the 
whole  natore  of  the  state  by  force  of  persoasion 
alone,  and  mastered  a  city  which  was  not  yet  in 
sympathy  with  his  views  ;  and  that  he  accomplished 
this  without  appeal  to  arms  or  any  violence  (unlike 
Lycurgus,  who  led  the  nobles  in  arms  against  the 
commons),  but  by  his  wisdom  and  justice  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  citizens  and  brought  them  into 
harmony. 
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Our  virtue  for  their  wealth,  since   one   abides 

alway, 
While  riches  change  their  owners  every  day." 

And  he  seems  to  have  composed  his  poetry  at  first 
with  no  serious  end  in  view,  but  as  amusement  and 
diversion  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  Then  later,  he  put 
philosophic  maxims  into  verse,  and  interwove  many 
political  teachings  in  his  poems,  not  simply  to  record 
and  transmit  them,  but  ^because  they  contained 
justifications  of  his  acts,  and  sometimes  exhortations, 
admonitions,  and  rebukes  for  the  Athenians.  Some 
say,  too,  that  he  attempted  to  reduce  his  laws  to 
heroic  verse  before  he  published  them,  and  they  give 
us  this  introduction  to  them  : — 

^^  First  let  us  offer  prayers  to  Zeus,  the  royal  son  of 
Cronus, 
That  he  may  give  these  laws  of  ours  success  and 
fame."  ^ 

In  philosophy,  he  cultivated  chiefly  the  domain  of 
political  ethics,  like  most  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
time  ;  and  in  physics,  he  is  very  simple  and  anti- 
quated, as  is  clear  from  the  following  verses  : — 

^^  From  clouds  come  sweeping  snow  and  hail. 
And  thunder  follows  on  the  lightning's  flash. 
By  winds  the  sea  is  lashed  to  storm,  but  if  it  be 
Unvexed,  it  is  of  all  things  most  amenable."  ^ 

And  in  general,  it  would  seem  that  Thales  was 
the  only  wise  man  of  the  time  who  carried  his 
speculations  beyond  the  realm  of  the  practical ;  the 

1  Fragment  31  (Bergk). 

2  Fragment  9,  verses  1-2 ;  and  fragment  12  (Bergk). 
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Oavetv  Tov  fiera  Kcofilav  ap^aino^.  ff  hi  hui- 
aTTopct  KarafcavOevro^  avrov  Ttj^  Ti<f>pa^  irepl 
rrfv  'StoXap^iPLiov  vrjaov  eari  phf  hih  rrfv  aroiriav 
airidavo^  TravTaTraav  seal  fivOdSrff;,  avayiypainai 
S*  VTTO  T€  aWeov  avBp&v  a^toXoycjv  teal  ^Api(TTO- 
riXov^  TOV  (f>iXoa'6(f>ov, 
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the  successor  of  Corneas.  The  story  that  his 
body  was  burned  and  his  ashes  scattered  on  the 
island  of  Salamis  is  strange  enough  to  be  altogether 
incredible  and  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  given  by 
noteworthy  authors,  and  even  by  Aristotle  the 
philosopher. 
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men^   indicating   that   he  had   no   concern   or   fear 
about  the  war.     However,  a  sharp  assault  was  made 
upon  its  wall  by  Porsena,  and  its  garrison  was  driven 
out.     They  fled  to  Rome,  where  the  pursuing  enemy 
almost  followed  them  into  the  city.     But  Publicola 
promptly  sallied  out  to  their  aid  in  front  of  the  gate, 
joined  battle  by  the  river  side  with  the  enemy,  who 
pressed  on  in  great  numbers,  and  held  out  against 
them  until  he  was  desperately  wounded  and  carried 
bodily  out  of  the  battle.     The  same  fate  overtook 
Lucretius,  his  colleague,  also,  so  that  dismay  fell  upon 
the   Romans,  and  they  fled  for  safety  towards  the 
city.     But  as  the  enemy  were  forcing  their  way  onto 
the   wooden  bridge,  Rome  was   in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  storm.     Horatius   Cocles,^  however,    first, 
and  with  him  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
city,  Herminius  and  Lartius,  defended  the  wooden 
bridge  against  them.     Horatius  had  been  given  his 
surname  of  Codes  because  he  had  lost  one  of  his 
eyes  in  the  wars.     Some,  however,  say  that  his  nose 
was  flat  and  sunken,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to 
separate  his  eyes,  and  his  eye-brows  ran  together,  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  multitude  wished  to  call  him 
Cyclops,  but  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue  the  name  of 
Codes   became   generally   prevalent   instead.     This 
Codes,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  kept  the 
enemy  back  until  his  companions  had  cut  the  bridge 
in  two  behind  him.     Then,  all  accoutred  as  he  was, 
he  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam  across  to  the 
other  side,  in  spite  of  a  wound  in  the  buttocks  from 
a  Tuscan  spear.     Publicola,  out  of  admiration  for  his 
valour,  proposed  that  every  Roman  should  at  once 

*  The    exploit    of    Horatius  is   much   more  dramatically 
narrated  by  Livy  (ii.   10). 
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persuasion^  as  when  he  tactfully  won  over  Porsena, 
an  invincible  and  formidable  foe,  and  made  him  a 
friend  of  Rome. 

But  here,  perhaps,  some  one  will  say  that  Solon 
won  back  Salamis  for  the  Athenians  when  they  had 
given  it  up,  whereas  Publicola  reHnquished  territory 
which  the  Romans  had  acquired.  But  we  must  view 
men's  actions  in  the  light  of  the  times  which  call 
them  forth.  The  subtle  statesman  will  handle  each 
issue  that  arises  in  the  most  feasible  manner,  and 
often  saves  the  whole  by  relinquishing  a  part,  and 
by  yielding  small  advantages  secures  greater  ones. 
And  so  Publicola,  in  that  instance,  by  jdelding  the 
territory  which  belonged  to  others,  saved  all  that 
was  assuredly  his  own,  and  procured  besides,  for 
those  who  were  hard  put  to  it  to  save  their  city,  the 
camp  of  their  besiegers  with  all  its  stores.  He  made 
his  adversary  judge  in  the  controversy,  won  his  case, 
and  received  besides  what  his  people  would  gladly 
have  given  for  the  victory.  For  Porsena  put  a 
stop  to  the  war,  and  left  the  Romans  all  his 
provisions  for  carrying  it  on,  owing  to  the  confidence 
in  their  virtue  and  nobility  with  which  their  consul 
had  inspired  him. 
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Munychion,  the  tenth  month  of  the 

Attic     calendar,     corresponding 

nearly  to  our  April. 
Museum,  63,  one  of  three  hills  to 

the    S.W.    of   the    acropolis    at 

Athens. 


N 


Naxos,  41,  the  largest  of  the  Cy- 
clades  islands,  half  way  between 
Attica  and  Asia  Minor. 

Xones,  the  ninth  day  of  the  Roman 
month  (the  seventh  of  March, 
May,  July,  and  October). 


O 


Oechalia,  19,  see  Eurytus. 
Omphal^,  15,  a  mythical  queen  of 
Lydia. 


Paeon  the  Amathusian,  43,  other- 
wise  unknown. 

Palladium,  63,  a  sacred  precinct, 
evidently  near  Ardettus,  in  the 
S.E.  suburbs  of  Athens.  In 
historical  times  the  "  ephetai " 
sat  here  to  try  pases  of  involun- 
tary homicide. 

Pallen6,  27,  an  Attic  township  N.E. 
of  Athens. 

Parrhasius,  11,  a  celebrated  painter, 
a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  resident 
at  Athens,  flourishing  in  400  B.C. 

Pasiphaii,  37.  wife  of  Minos,  and 
mother  of  Ariadne  and  the 
Minotaur. 

Pataecus,  419,  otherwise  unknown. 

Peirithoiis,  41 ,  king  of  the  Lapithae, 
a  mountain  tribe  of  Thessaly. 

Peisistratus,  41,  became  tyrant  of 
Athens  in  560  B.C. 

Peleus,  21,  mythical  king  of  the 
Myrmidons  of  Thessaly,  father 
of  Achilles. 

Pelops,  17,  a  mythical  king  of  Elis 
in  Peloponnesus,  husband  of 
Hippodameia. 

Periander,  413,  tyrant  of  Corinth 
625-585  B.C.,  one  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men. 


Phalerum,  35,  the  ancient  harbour 
of  Athens,  before  Themistocles 
fortified  Peiraeus. 

Phanias  the  Lesbian,  437,  of  Eresos. 
the  most  distinguished  pupil  of 
Aristotle  after  Theophrastus,  a 
prolific  writer  on  philosophy  and 
history,  an  historical  romancer. 

Pherecydes,  37,  of  Leros,  one  of  the 
Greek  logographers,  who  lived 
at  Athens,  and  died  about  400 

B.C. 

Philochorus,  29^  35,  the  most 
celebrated  writer  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Athens,  306-260  B.C. 

Philostephanus,  277,  of  Cjn'ene, 
an  Alexandrian  historian  and 
geographer,  who  was  flourishing 
in  250  B.C. 

Phlya,  433,  a  township  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Attica. 

Pictor,  Fabius,  97,  118,  the  earliest 
Roman  annalist,  flourishing  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  third 
century  B.C. 

Plutus,  233,  the  god  of  wealth. 

Pnj^,  61,  that  one  of  the  three 
hills  to  the  S.W.  of  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  on  which  the  people's 
assembly  was  held. 

Polyzelus  the  Rhodian,  447,  an 
historian  of  uncertain  date. 

Promathion,  97,  otherwise  unknown. 

Pyanepsion,  the  fourth  month  of 
the  Attic  calendar,  corresponding 
nearly  to  our  October. 


R 


Rhadamanthus,  33,  a  brother  of 
Minos  king  of  Crete,  and  like 
him  a  judge  in  the  under  world. 


Samothrace,  353,  a  large  island  in 
the  northern  Aegean  sea.  about 
forty  miles  south  of  the  Thracian 
coast, 

Scyros,  81,  an  island  east  of  Euboea. 

Selinus,  269,  a  Greek  city  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Sicily. 


Richard  Clay  and  Suns,  Limitkd 
brunswick  8trekt,  stamford  street,  s.e., 
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